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...as American as apple pie! 


HE HARDY FAMILY, the whole 

kit and kaboodle of them, have moved 
in next door to practically everybody in this 
country —and 
is the most human, pesky, yet alto- 
gether pleasant pack of neighbors anybody 
ever had. 

Ever since Mickey Rooney first went to 
Lewis Stone for a little confidential, man to 
ever since Fay Holden first tried 


established themselves in our 
hearts 


man advice... 


to plaster Mickey’s cowlick down, or take some 
of the shine off his blue serge suit...we've all 
had a swell time peeking at our new neighbors, 
the Hardys, through the window-shades, 
spying out what they’re having for dinner, 
who they're going out with, eavesdropping on 
their family quarrels and poking our noses 
into their business in the good old gossipy 


American way. Too bad Mark Twain never 


lived to see an Andy Hardy picture. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents 


You can’t help liking a real human kid 
who takes to “swing” as naturally and 
honestly as he takes to the measles 
-and pulls through both with no 
ill effects. You can’t help liking a family 
that meets each new crisis with fortitude and 
real down-to-earth humor... 
new girl-friend for Andy, a new dilemma 
for the Judge or just another squabble about 
who'll do the dishes. 

There's something solid about the Hardy 
family. “Judge Hardy & Son” is their newest 
and best adventure. It’s mighty well worth 
seeing! Watch for it at your favorite theatre! 


whether it's a 


JUDGE HARDY & SON 


with 


LEWIS STONE - MICKEY ROONEY 
CECILIA PARKER - FAY HOLDEN 


Original Story and Screen Play by Carey Wilson 
Directed by George B. Seitz 


This one 


iin uiy 
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HEY! THAT'S “NO FAIR"! Hit the puck, 
not Jimmy's hand. And as for you, Jimmy: 


age of gauze and adhesive. So quick and 
easy to put on! And once on, it stays put. 


ask mother to treat that skinned knuckle Just the thing for hard-to-bandage places. 
and then to put on a Band-Aid to help Be sure you get the genuine Band-Aid, 
protect it. Band-Aid is a ready-made band- 


with the Red Cross on the box. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


WITHOUT CALOMEL 


—And You'll 

Jump Out of Bed 

in the Morning 
Rarin’ to Go 


‘The liver should pour 
fut two pounds of 

bile onto the food ‘Sea en 

Swallow every day. If this bile is not, flowing 
Freely, your food. doesn’t digest. You get consti= 
pated, Your whole system, is Dolsoned and JOU 
feel sour, sunk and the world looks Dunk. 

‘A ‘mere movement docan't get at the cause, Tt 
takes those good, old Carter's Little Liver Pills to 
ket these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
nuke you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, 3 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's 
Little Liver Pills by name, 107 and 259. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


Jewish Taunt 


Sirs: 
In the Dee, 4 issue of LIFE you pub- 
ished the pieture of a German mine, sa, 
ing that the taunt painted on it read lit- 
erally: “If T give good guidance, Chi 
will be in great distress.” Asa matter of 
fact, however, the word "“Ple 
ated by LIFE as meaning * 
not a German word at all, but a Jewish 
one, meaning “bankruptey.”” 

It is amusing to note that the 
rearmament workers are still using Jew- 
ish slang words, using them as a fetish in 
this “Aryan” war. 

With best regards and many thanks to 
LIFE for many good and enlightening 
hours. 


ERIKA MANN 
Omaha, Neb. 


American Mutiny 


Sirs: 

In your Dee, 11 issue Mr, Monte T. 
Smith of Louisville, Ky., makes the rash 
statement that the American Navy, un- 
like the British, has never had a mutiny. 
I too am 100% American but the truth 
must be told. ‘There was a mutiny in 
the United States Navy. Midshipman 
Philip Spencer (son of a Secretary of 
War), Boatswain's Mate Samuel Crom- 
well and Seaman E. Small were hanged 
‘at the yardarms of the U. 8. brig Somers 


‘on the high seas by order of Commander 
Mackenzie. This execution occurred on 


United State 
to disillusion m 
Smith, but if he will spend a lite time 
in delving into some of the Naval his- 
tories he can find the above ineider 

E. LEE DORSETT, M.D. 
wes, Mo. 


. 8. Navy's only mutiny, if 
it was, is still a subject for argu- 
Navy circles. The Somers was 
s in their teens. 
Its commander, Alexander Slidell Ma 
kenzie, was a martinet who never missed 


oung crew. 
On the way home from Africa, on the 
trade patrol, he heard that Mid- 
Spencer, son of John Canfield 
Spencer, Secretary of War in President 
‘Tyler's cabinet, was plotting a mutiny. 
One look at Spencer, who was wearing 
1 expression,” convinced the 
tof his guilt. No time was 
Jost in hanging him and two other cul- 

its. When the Somers returned to the 
Commander Mackenzie. was 
court-martialed for murder and nequit- 
ted. ‘The Navy takes some solace for 
this blot jory in the fact that 
mutin man Spencer was 
connected with the War Department. 
—ED. 


Family Discussion 


Sirs: 
‘While the family was discussing the 
situation in Europe, I happened to sketch 
this drawing and thought it interesting 
enough to send it to you (see picture). 
T DI LUZIO 


Roxbury, Mass 


The Only Mun te Save 
Evreps: New. 


Aha Tone Ranger 


PAT DI LUZIO'S SOLUTION 
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Barefoot Boy 
Sirs: 

Having never been to the Philippines, 
T'm not familiar with their customs, but 
someone ought to take our barefoot presl- 
dential possibility to one side, before ho 
gets too close to the White House, and 
explain to him that here in the U. 8. wo 


try to keep our shoes on in public (LIFE, 
Dec. 4). 

Even our present precedent-breaking 
President, with his complete disregard for 


MeNUTT 
convention, has, so far as I know, man- 
‘aged to keep his shoes on—at least when 
belng photographed, 
JOHN NICHOLS 
Jersey City, N. J 
Sirs: 
They threw a party for Paul McNutt 
With wrestling on the bill of fa 
But Paul just sat with his shoe in his lap 
Like the little man who wasn't there, 


That bruiser is mighty near your toe 
But if he bites you . .. (lemme think, 
lemme think) 
Oh hell, just slug him on the nut MeNutt, 
LARRY HUARD 
Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 


Sirs: 

‘The democrats always did go in for 
that “homey” stuff, but taking off one’ 
shoe in publie—tut tutt 

PERRY G, DUNCAN 
Portland, Ore. 


@One of the wrestlers grabbed off 
MeNutt’s shoe as a weapon to belabor 
is opponent, In the picture McNutt, 
having retrieved it, is fussing with the 
knotted shoelace.—ED. 


Evil 
Sirs: 

Since you have given your readers in 
Dec. 4 issue of LIFE the technique of 
clgaret smoking, why not give us the 
technique of liquor drinking? The young 
people of today should be adepts in all 
modern customs, Along with this in- 
formation, please give the old-fashioned 
readers something more substantial. 

BERTHA M, HAINLINE 
‘Macomb, Il 


Least Respected Law 
Sins: 

‘The correct’ method of opening a 
package of cigarets, as illustrated by 
Florence Linden in your Dee. 4 issue, is, 
according to the Internal Revenue Code, 
against the law. Section 2152 (F) states: 

“A person having in his possession any 
emptied or partially emptied box or other 
package which has been used for tobacco 
+++ oF cigarettes, the stamp or stamps on 


Volume 7 
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which have not been destroyed; shall for 
each offense be fined not less than $100 
nor more than $500, or imprisoned not 
Jess than six months nor more than one 
year, or both. 

Only by tearing the package across the 
top could the above be accomplished, 

RICHARD ©, BAXTER 

‘Wollaston, Mass, 


@ This law is perhaps the most fre- 
ly broken one on the Federal 
¢ hooks. To satisfy it, Miss Lin- 
den advises tearing a bit of the seal. The 
uw also requires that after the package 
has heen emptied, the seal be “destroyed 
utterly,”"—ED, 


Senatorial Favorite 
Sirs: 

Our hats aro off to LIFE and Peter 
Stackpole for the cover on the Dee. 4 
Issue—and our votes go to Miss Marjorie 
Henshaw as the most photogenic girl to 
appear on LUPE's covers this year, 

We urge you to assign Photoman 
Stackpole to shoot a double spread of 
UCLAN Henshaw’s activities for a day 
and evening, 

‘Thanks in advanee if you do, Incident- 
ally we are constant readers and sub- 
seribers, 


“SENATE DOCUMENT 
ROOM BOYS 

United States Senate 

Washington, D.C, 


Seared 
Sins: 


Jn the Dec, 4 issue, the first look I 
took at ‘Test Pilot O'Connor wearing his 


TEST PILOT O'CONNOR 


monstrous contraption (see picture) 
seared the hell clean out of me, 

T'd suggest in the future you put some 
sort of a surprise notice on the preceding 
page. 

Hoping to see more pictures of beauti- 
ful girls in the near future, I remain 

‘T. 8, BUCHI 


Greenwich, Conn. 


No Intermission Wanted 


Sirs: 

With an epidemic of Gone With the 
Wind premieres about to break out all 
over the country, I have made a discov- 
ery that makes me doubt at least part of 
the movie moguls’ abilities. 

‘The producers of Gone With the Wind 
proudly announce that the picture will 
run 8 hours and 40 minutes, a record of 
some kind. Yet, despite all this, there 
will be an intermission half way through 
‘The Great Ziegfeld also had an intermis- 
sion in the two-day showings. —V 
smoked cigarets for ten minutes and th 
Syent the next ten minutes in the theater 
trying to gather our thoughts and the 
story, 

T suppose the argument might be 
brought forward that the length of the 
picture demands some kind of break in 
Order that the audience receive a rest. 
However, up hore in the Land of Double 
‘Features, all our physical beings are quite 
inured to lengthy stays in the theater. 

GERALD J. NOVAK 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Demoralized 


Sirs 

D-%$#E27-G)&%-$# 
and your pictures of those ch 
Demoralizing—that’s what I calls it! 

‘Now when I mect a charming new girl, 
what do I do? Do I ask myself: Is she 
kind and sweet and fine? Is she good to 
her mother? Is she understanding and 
unselfish? What kind of a wife and 
mother would she make? 

Ido not! All! worry about is: hax she 
cherub knees? Already I've had my face 
slapped six times. 

“GK %% # #G::2/7% HSS — you and 
your cherubie knees! 

PUPIE CLATER 
N.Y. 


Long Island Ci 


Actor's Cherubs 
Sirs: 
Cherub kneesttt 
hy pitss up such precious knees as 
[LIFE, Dee. 4]? 
or probably six 
nificant of his dual personality, his left 


BARRYMORE’S KNEES 


knee pictures a perfect Negress, while the 
right shows a dapper gentleman—beret 
mustache, Imperial 
Naturally, I expect no remuneration 
whatsoever for this observation, 
GERTRUDE FORBES 


Los Angeles, Calif, 


Sirs: 
Don’t I see Hitler and Mussolint, ro- 
spectively, in John Barrymore's knees? 
SIDNEY ROBIN 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


How to End the War 


Sirs: 
In order to ameliorate the 
‘world situation in such a way as to 
the majority of nations, some of my col- 
Teagues and T have formulated the fotlow- 


ing plan: 

1, Declare an armisticn between Gere 
many and the Allies before they exhaust 
‘themselves. 


Declare an armistice between Japan 
and China with a compromise settling the 
present dispute and territorial problems. 

3. Have Germany, Italy and Japan 
(supported by English and French cap- 
ital) attack Russia with a simultaneous 
drive on three fronts, Le., Germany from 
the west, Japan from the east and Italy 
through the Black Sea territory 

4. Upon the defeat of Russia, reassign 
territories to Germany, Italy and Japan, 
create @ Ukrainian republic as well as a 
greater racial Poland. After dividing the 
maining Russian territory ai 
attacking powers as dominions, 
sate England and France by trad 
other economic concessions, 

‘Thus, at the expense of sacrificing one 
unpopular govern: 
nations are appeased, the “have’ 
have greater security, and the 
Terror” is permanently dispelled. 
PAUL D. COOKE 


Yale University 
New Haven, Conn, 


Librivorous 


Sirs: 
LIFE is digested by everyone in our 
family except our one-year-old daughter. 
I discovered that after she'd eaten half 
of the cover. 
ALICE LARSEN 
Washington, D.C. 


Come on Family 


We're Sitting in the Sun! 


Vitamin D. 


Powerful S-1 type 
lamp (illustrated) 
$29.95 up. New 
beautiful S-4 type 
lampsfrom$34.95. 
Prices slightly 
higher west of the 
Rockies. 


© This is the time of year you 
need Summer sunshine—to help 
rout colds and sniffles, to build up 
run-down systems—to give youngster 
the ultra-violet they need if bones are to 
grow strong and straight. 

This is the time of year you need a G-E Sun- 
lamp, the nearest thing to glowing Summer sun, and 
just as effective in producing an abundance of 


G-E Sunlamps are lower than ever in price—and 
exceptionally handsome. Get one now and use it 
5 minutes daily, right through Spring. G-E Sun- 
lamps are easy to handle—and of proven effective. 
ness, Ask your doctor! 

G-ESunlamps are accepted by the Council of Physi: 
cal Therapy of the American Medical Association, 


Section EG. 92612, 
Appliance & Merchandise Dept., 
General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Please send Free Sunlampbooklet, with 
its story of sunshine and Vitamin D— 
Name. 
Address. 


City. 


- GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SPHAKING OF PICTURES .. . 


... BRITISH CARTOONIST HAS FUN WITH WAR 


im 
when a leases a ball 

is knocks them sky-high up chimney. 

ells. man troops, disguised as sheep, cra 


Jeproduced here are cartoons of the present war by unearthly devices to counteract German efficien could exist only in the imagination of a comic art 
William Heath Robinson, an English artist who One was the “blow bomb” which “blew out the fuses _ ist. Broken-down boilers, battered cars and unheard- 
made a great reputation in the last War with similar of zeppelin bombs.” Another was a “suction tank of cranes are among his props. 


drolleries. They appear weekly in The Sketch of Lon- for drawing the enemy from his dugout.” Robinson's ability to laugh off war and to take 
don as part of a “To Cheer You Up” section run Soldiers at the front, recalling Robinson's inge- indiscriminate pokes at friend and foe alike is an 
to buoy the morale of wartime reade nuity, wrote to ask how to deal with rats and cooties. lish trait. German war cartoons are bloodthirsty 


found Robinson at his draw- in their hatred of Britain. French war cartoons 
a repeat performance. Like are feline in the ridicule they heap upon the Nazis. 
rican cartoonist, Robin- Somehow, however, English humorists still man- 
ith mechanical gadgets which age to keep an extra smile on tap for self-ridieule. 


ow 67, genial Artist Robinson was a noted book ‘The start of th 
illustrator until the World War. He the board, ready to gi 
| drawing cartoons of the alleged frightfulness of the — Rube Goldberg, the J 
Kaiser's War machine. In his cartoons he invented son fills his pictures 


+ or 


when the “Our mew hedge-hoppers in action.” Hedgchopping is 


leaflets so striking distance of Germans, pile drivers that look like box- 


British Tommies rush the trench. Robi ming in- chine-gun the enemy. 's revo ing gloves are suddenly released from beneath the pline 
vention is also prepared to shoot umt ir. Chamber~ to the British planes so to smack the Germans down. The German with his hands 
lain’s, at the from a barrel beneath the leaflet gun. When plane hops to within up in surrender bears a strong resemblance to Adolf Hitler. 


HOLLYWOOD TAKES UP GELATINE DIET 


Certified tests made at major Hollywood studios add to impressive proof that 
Knox Gelatine does promote vitality and combat fatigue. 


CASTING DIRECTO 


work. I really end of the day, b 


make the eff Ww reports ta 
jasm for phy 
at same studio report similar be 


== 


I found myself too fatig 
fice hours” Now taking Knox 
tful 


Others in writer 


‘re behind the scenes, but our efficiency has a lot to do 
T used to be so tired 
» says he 
gy to spare after hard 
n test group also report they are equally benefited by Knox Gelatine, 


PROPERTY MEN—“GRIPS”— 
with the success of a picture, A tire 
after work I couldn't do anything but fall in 
definitely enjoys more pep and vigor. Sleeps more 
day, Ot 


tine routine, 


er worke 


Fight Fatigue With 


KNOX GELATINE 


HOW TO TAKE KNOX GELATINE FOR MORE VIM AND ENDURANCE 
Empty 1 envelope (4 packag 
Gelatine in a gh 
or fruit juice, or 
Let the liquid absorb the gelatine. Th 
briskly and drink rapidly or it will thicke 
Take 4 


tinue 


se) of Knox for 1 month, Then if you wish, di 
vel the need. 


and resume when yo 


cauTIO! 


fic experim 
e the necessary 
Write for Bulletin E, Knox Gelatine 
wany, Johnstown, New York, Dept. 71. 


Knox is. pro 
sa day for 2 weeks, then con- met 
envelopes a day, Take faithfully — Con 


British Army. ‘The tea and t 
relayed to the front, 


st are placed on tr re hoisted by eranes an 
kground soldiers can be seen rushing up to get tea 


SPEAKING OF PICTURES 


(continued) 


738 


“Bath night during an air 2 
are bursting on top of the Siegfried Line, the Germans underground are merrily 
d dressing. At the right is an elevator operated by a bellows. 
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UFE'S COVER, Because the sun at Lake 
Arrowhead, Calif., is dependable, and near- 
by Hollywood's supply of pretty: new faces 
is almost inexhaustible, LIFE shipped a box 
of new skating fashions to Los Angeles to be 
photographed. When the pictures arrived 
in New York, the prettiest face was that 
Katharine Aldridge, no new face to LIF 
readers. She now appears on a LIFE cov: 
for the third time. In lambskin coat she 
throws a real snowball, joins LIFE in wis 
ing its readers a Merry Christmas, For pi 
tures of skating fashions, s46and 4 
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THAT'S THE NICEST COMPLIMENT, 


IRENE! TELL ME HOW YOU 
KEEP SO YOUNG LOOKING! 


oa Gl 
ES cpenrauty, 
THANKS FOR THAT TIP ABOUT 
KELLOGG'S PEP AND VITAMINS. 
AND DO YOU KNOW, IT'S THE 
MOST DELICIOUS CEREAL WE 
HAVE EVER TRIED ! 


OH! 1 GET MY VITAMINS, YOU KNOW. 
BY THE WAY, I'VE JUST DISCOVERED 
4 GRAND BREAKFAST CEREAL CALLED 
AC piste KELLOGG'S PEP THAT'S EXTRA 
7p gO PIH IN VITAMINS B AND D, 
( Sef youn wove sr! 


% 
40 


a 


IF YOU HAVE LACKED VITAMINS, DISCOVER 
THE GRAND THINGS THEY CAN DO FOR 
YOU! AND TO HELP GET YOUR VITAMINS, 
EAT COOL CRISP KELLOGG'S PEP. 
(T'S A MARVELOUS TASTING CEREAL— 
CRUNCHY GOLDEN FLAKES OF BRAN AND 
OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT ENRICHED WITH 
VITAMINS B1 AND B. GET PEP AT 
YOUR GROCER'S. EATIT -—y 
EVERY DAY, AND SEE IF 
YOU DON'T HAVE MORE 
ZIP AND ZEST! 


*| 


Vitamins for pep! PEP for vitamins!) : 


TEE. 


ee A 


*Pep contains vitamins B, and D. Each ounce contains 1/5 of an adult's and 4/5 
of a child's daily requirement of B,, and about 1/2 the daily requirement of D. 


“ . 
oy? now I'm an influence 


yp 


in foreign affairs: 


1, John nearly drove me frantic with his “Do's” and 
“Don'ts” about the dinner for the Ambassador. He was a 
gruff, crotchety old fellow, and hard to please... but he 
could help John get that diplomatic post! 


71 FZ 


Jor,” John 3. You should have seen John's face when the cof- 4. “This coffee can't keep you awake!T 


“Don't serve coffee to the Amba 
“he’s one of those who can’t drink it. The caffein fee was served! He thought I'd gone cra ‘offee!” the “It’s Sanka Coffee-97% caffein-free!” The Am 
keeps him awake!” “I'll remember!” I promised. Well, _ Ambassador snorted. “I love it! But I shouldn't drink it, dor perked up. “How’s that? They've taken the cal 
afteridinnerss because if I do, I shan’t sleep a wink!” fein out?” He took a sip. “Ah, delicious! Delightful!” 


SANKA COFFEE 


REAL COFFEE... 97% CAFFEIN-FREE.. DRINK IT AND SLEEP 


Now Selling at a New Reduced Price— 
the Lowest in History! 


5.““You nearly gave me heart failure,” John 6. | hope John told the Ambassador that the Council zyyp iy “we, THE PEOPLE”...lauzhs, pathos, thrills 


said later. “But the Ambassador thinks you're the on Foods of the American Medical Association says: drama, as real people tell true experiences! Tnosiay eves 
world’s most considerate hoste: nd he hopes I’m as “Sanka Coffee is free from caffein effect and can be used ning—Columbia Network—see your local paper for time and 
diplomatic as you are, because he’s getting me that post!” _ when other coffee has been forbidden.” station, 
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CLARK GABLE BEAMS ON MARGARET PALMER, LOCAL JUNIOR LEAGUER, AT BATTLE OF ATLANTA CYCLORAMA. 


“GONE WITH THE WIND”: ATLANTA PREMIERE STIRS SOUTH TO TEARS AND CHEERS 


dressed up to represent Ty 


on the facade of the theater, 
-eOaks, home of Ashley 


Wilkes. 


uth last week, there was no news so im- 
elznick had taken Atlanta with 
his film version of Gone With the Wind. Bringing his 
principals—Vivien Leigh (Scarlett O'Hara) and 
lark Gable (Rhett Butler)—by plane to the Georgia 
capital, the movie producer held the world premi 
of a picture which promises to be a cinema milestone 
Atlanta and the South ate it up. 
In three and a half years, Margaret Mitchell's epic 
glorification of the Old South has run to 
Atlanta girl born and bre: 
paper reporter laid her Pulitze 
i in Atlanta’s backyard and when it 
1 the screen on the night of Dec. 15, 
’s capital had been through 24 hours of 
citement unmatched since the city 
evacuation of 186 
Happiest girl in Atlanta was pret, 
Margaret Palmer, whose figure conformed more 
closely than any other Junior Leaguer’s to the meas- 
urements of Vivien Leigh. As a result of this luck 
accident, Miss Palmer was lent one of Miss Leigh's 
d the Grand March 


Another reward 


I all the 


portant as that 


brunette 


carlett costumes in whieh to k 
at the Gone With the Wind 


SHE 15 WEARING SCARLETT O'HARA DRESS FROM FILM 


occurred next day when Miss Palmer inspected the 
Battle of Atlanta, a cyclorama, in Grant Park in 
any with the indefatigable Mr. Gable (above). 
Night of the premi thousands jammed the 
ets outside theater ( Loud-speakers an- 
arrival of distinguished personages among 
000 people who for $10 and up managed to get 
seats. And when the film went on, cheers went up 
and tears flowed fr At the announcement of War 
(1861), the audience rose to its feet with Rebel yells 
(Yee-aay-ce or wah-hoo-ce or yaaa-yeee). Bands played 
Dixie, and Atlanta relived American history. 
Artistically as well as sentimentally, Gone With the 
Wind was a smash hit in Atlanta. At the end, Mar- 
garet Mitchell quavered: “It was a great thing for 
Georgia to see the Confederates come back.” Pr 
1 of the U: s of the Con- 
pronounced “ rlett to the 
The pres 
been erying and, by G: 
Gone With the Wind runs for nearly 
This it opened in New York at two theaters. 
Newspaper ads announced : “Gone With the Wind will 
not be shown except at advanced prices until 1941.” 


THE WIND” MEETS HER HERO 


10 


of the preceding hours Clark Gable had dominated 


Atlanta's 
has never € 


how. Meanwhile Mi 
ited her literary suc 


Mitchell, who 


remained qui- 


etly at home, avoiding crowds and 
her b the Club, Miss Mite . Gable 
posed for photographers hold crowds 
surged around them Mr. ly swept her 
out of the tumu mmed the door 
on admirers. Then, in private, they sat down to c 


into 


The Grand March at B i ai arlett O'Ha 


on Tara plantation, Scarlett 


? 


a 
Confederate wounded, 


To the great ball for ¢ 


Atlanta is evacuated wi The flight to Tara 
three sides, closes in by n-down hor 


in her hand, tip stairs in the hope 
y alone and wooing him away from Melanie. 


Melanie has her bi spitals. With only Prissy, an ignorant Negro girl, to 
her hush elp, is midwife to woman whose husband she covets. 


Rhett Butler plays poker with t A sentry comes to tell him “another of his sisters” has ar- 
prisoned after the War is over ot killing a man. _rived. It is really Scarlett, seeking $800 from him to save Tara. 


ficers when he is im- 


| | F F ON THE NEWSFRONTS OF THE WORLD 


Labor Board gets roasted; Finland gets a hand; Russia gets “dropped” by League 


A major phenomenon of the current political scene— 
which might be explained as a symptom of the na- 
tion's hunger for a thoroughly safe, sound and uni 
spired occupant of the White House—is the way in 
which Ohi able but ponderous Senator Robert A. 


t line in Kansas 


ing the New Deal's corn loans in lowa, 
on the very day Iowa’s farmers were getting $70,- 


port for the G.O.P. Presidential nomination almost, 
everywhere he goes. Last week the son of the 27th 
U. S. President got a break when, at a press confer- 
ence, the 
ident publicly 
a very handsome prize if 
he could tell how to bal- 
ance the budget in two 
years. Even Senator Taft, 
no Cafegoof wit, was quick 
to plunge through that 
wide-open hole with a 
quote from one of Candi- 
date Franklin Roosevelt’s 
speeches of 1932, 


TAFT AFTER 
ROOSEVELT 


-y Ickes disposed of 
Candidate Taft by cracking: “He hopes the Ameri- 
can people have forgotten what happened to the 
country the last time we tried to follow a Roosevelt 
with a Taft.” After picturing elderly gentlemen 
plucking restlessly at their counterpanes to re- 
member just what did happen that was so terrible 
in 1909-13, Strunsky observed: “Theodore Roose- 
velt was the man who decided to follow a Roosevelt 
with a Taft in the White House. ... Mr. Tekes, 
then, may be wanting to say that it is bad for the 

1 an outgoing President who has been 
takes it on himself 


suecessor.”” 


to designate his 


For Finland. At the State 
Department, stopping to 
chat with reporters in the 
pressroom: superbly hand- 
some in his glittering uni- 
form at the White House 
Diplomatic Reception on 
; arriving at the 
Department to 
hand Secretary Morgen- 
thau another installment 
s country’s war debt, 
Finland's upstanding PROCOPE 

Minister to th Hjalmar J. Procopé was a cen- 
ng sympathy last week. For his coun- 


try American 


results. Pre 
fiction that Finland is not at war, thereby exempting 
it from the Neutrality Act's eash-&-carry provisions, 
and made available $10,000,000 of Government cred- 
its. Contributions poured in to Herbert Hoover's 
Finnish Relief Fund—including one of $1,000 from 
Norway's Sonja Henie and one of $5,000 from Swe- 
den’s Greta Garbo. 


Onto the griddle of » non-New Deal-sponsored Con- 
gressional investigation went the most roundly 
abused of all the New Deal's new Government agen- 
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NLRB (LEISERSON, MADDEN, SMITH) 
cies, the National Labor Relations Board, ad 
trator of the Wagner Act. Employers have charged 
the Board with being biased in favor of Labor, and 
A.F. of L. and C.1.0. have each charged it with bein, 
biased in favor of the other. Items of the first week's 


‘illiam Leiserson, oldtime Labor mediator 
appointed to the Board last April to “clean up” its 
tangled affairs, accused the Board's secretary, Nathan 
t, of mismanagement, incompetence and gross 
in submitting reports to the Board. 
PA memorandum to the Board from its regional 
director in Detroit declared that the union which 
had brought charges against the Aronsson Printing 
Co. had a “weak case” and that he was “trying to 
break down Aronsson” rather than let the case go to 
a hearing. 
Mrs. Elinore Herrick, regional director in New 
York City, complained to the Board that an investi- 
gation of her office by its agents was being conducted 
in a manner which might be expected “from the 
OGPU but not from fellow administrators of an 
American agency.” 
P John Boettiger, son-in-law of President Roosevelt 
and publisher of Hearst's Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
erly last September that an NLRB 
decision against him—involving dismissal of two 
—had been based on rortion of the 
“ and “illogical inferences.” He kept quiet 
then rather than embarrass his father-in-law. 
P When a union of 500 of Berkshire Knitting Mills’ 
6,000 workers called a strike in 1936, NLRB Member 
i ith, onetime personnel manager of 
department store in Boston, forwarded to 
ice president of that store some union literature 
calling for a boycott of Berkshire hosiery. 


Expulsion. A travesty of a League of Nations took up 
the problem of punishing Soviet Russia for its inva- 
sion of Finland (see p. 22). ‘The Catholic politicians 
of South America, probably the world’s most pas- 
sionate Red-hunters, told the League it must expel 
Russia or lose them. But it soon appeared, as it 
always does in League deliberations, that the offend- 
rs ids could not afford to be so 


South America were Sweden, Norwa; 
ithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Switzerland, 
Greece, or pro-Russian 

‘Mexico and China. In this 

dilemma, League Assem- 

bly President Hambro of 

Norway resorted to a sly@ oH 
and effective trick to put 
through the resolution to 
drop Soviet Russia from 
the League of Nations. 
Instead of calling for a 
standing vote, he said: 
“Those in favor, remain & 
seated.” Nobody had the HAMBRO 


ugoslavia, 


stomach to stand up as Russia’s champion in that 
tense room. ‘The resolution was declared adopted. 
And Soviet Russia was dropped, not kicked, from 
the League of Nations, first nation to be so humil- 
iated in the 20 years of the League's embarrassed life. 

The moral effect on Russia was nil. The real 
importance of expulsion lies in the fact that now 
neutral nations can help Finland with arms or men 
without violating international law. Unless the 
Finns get such help soon; all the Finnish relief 
drives in the world will be waste effort. 


's War. Prime Minister Chamberlain put 
aside the temptation to join a lynching bee of So- 
viet Russia and sternly reminded England that Nazi 
Germany is still the great enemy. In the House of 
Lords two peers who rose to suggest negotiations 
with Germany were roundly rebuked by Fore 
Secretary Lord Halifax. 
In the House of Common: 
Chamberlain opened th 
first secret session since 
January 1918, when he 
spoke the ritual words, 
“Mr. Speaker, I beg to 
call your attention to the 
fact that strangersare pres- 
ent.” The strangers, the 
usual visitors in the House 
galleries, guffawed and 

CHATFIELD left, In secret, the Oppo- 
sition emphatically attacked the Government's 
cessive and paralyzing control of British produc 
Outside Commons, an explanation for the delay in 
land war was given by Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defense Lord Chatfield. The first great land battle, 
he said, must wait until British, Canadian and 
American factories win supremacy in the air over 
German aircraft factories. Meanwhile Britain and 
France took the unprecedented step of pegging their 
monies at 17613 francs to one British pound, so that 
they stand or fall together. A Gallup poll showed 
that 61% of Britons like the Government's conduct 
of the war, 18% don't, 11% want to stop it and 
10% have no opinion. 


Germany's War. A body blow to Germany was the de- 
feat and. finally, the sinking of the Admiral Graf Spee 
(see pp. 16-17). Another, less publicized, was Ruma- 
'saction in forbidding Rumanian ships to take sup- 
plies up the Danube to Germany. Thus far, Germany 
has got no oil, little wheat and only 2,200 tons of 
manganese from Russia via the Danube. 


Over Los Angeles a test pilot for Vultee Aircraft 
hurled himself through high air at speeds approach- 
ing 400 m.p.h. He sat at the controls of a glistening 
new interceptor-pursuit ship which aviation circles 
regard as sensational. ‘Though the Vultee Vanguard 
is not the fastest fighting ship in the sky, its adapta- 
bility to mass production and quick repair make it 
the best pursuit plane now available for nations at 
Its entire tail assembly—rudder, elevating fins, 
stabilizers—can be detached by unscrewing three 
bolts. All its side panels from tail to engine ean be 
removed in two minutes. ‘Two hundred Vultee Van- 
guards can be turned out by 1941, After that, pro- 
duction may increase to 600 a year. 


BUENOS 
AIRES 
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‘he second world war last week produced a battle that 
will go into the history books, It was fought not on 
the western front nor in the air nor on the North Sea, 
but in the South Atlantic off the coast of Uruguay. ‘The 
German pocket battleship, Admiral Graf Spee, named 
for the World War Gezman admiral who defeated the 
British at Coronel and was himself destroyed at the 
Falkland Islands, had been raiding British shipping in 
South Atlantic, At dawn Dec. 13, three British 
ers, all smaller but faster than the 26-knot Spee, 
ght and attacked the Nazi raider. 

h steamer Formose was wallowing down the 
outh America toward Urugu 
piling up into t 
of Captain Hans Langsdorff, 
Admiral Graf Spee. He gave 
aded for shore at 12 knots, 
the form 


video. Its smoke, blue Atlant 
attracted the not) 


commander of the 


abl 
chase and th 
wirelessing for help. 
of th 
eight 6-in. gu 
in, batt {jax cut in between the Formose and 
the camouflaged Spee, laying a smoke screen as it came. 
Out of the east loomed two 
more British © the 
Achilles and the heavier Exe- 
ter, car 


Forme 


supposedly 


six 8-in, guns 
not far short 


¢ course of the fight, 
lasting 16 hours from dawn 
till after dark, is plotted on 
1 above. The 
drawing naturally does not 
show the ceaseless and com- 
plex maneuvering of all four 
ships. The numbers and su- 


cruisers gave them the power 
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TA 


OR THE “SPEE’S” 35 DEAD SEAMEN 


a ae 
Pal NVONTEMIBED 
. NeOMIRAL 


at 
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THE BATTLE OF MONTEVIDEO 


to choose the range at which they preferred to fight, to 
get the advantage of sun and wind, to lay smoke screens 
for one another, to race ahead and fire torpedoes at the 
Spee, to engage the Spee with two ships while the third 
took free shots at the ener 

One of the first British salvos got the Spee’s fire-con- 
trol tower. The Exeter’s8-in. guns got in three direct hits 
before it was crippled and put out of the battle. The 
Ajax and Achilles carried on the attack. The Spee’s fuel 
was running low. It seemed unable to sink the Britons. 
And as night fell, they forced the ship close to shore. It 
dodged once more and, in the darkness, made for sanc- 
tuary in Montevideo. ‘This constituted a total admis- 
sion of defeat. ‘The Spee should have won on superior 
gun power. The British did win on superior seamanship. 

In Montevideo, Captain Langsdorff buried his 36 
dead, landed the most serious of his 60 wounded and was 
ordered by the Uruguayan Government to sail before 
8 p.m., Dee. 17, or b 

As the deadline approached the world held its breath 
to see what would happen. Outside the harbor Allied 
warships had gathered to sink the Spec if she should 
be- 


interned. 


try to run for it. Ju 
p.m. the German 
warshipweighedanchorand, 
before 250,000 spectators 
lining the shore, moved out 
of the harbor. Her Nazi 
crew were put off in small 
boats. On orders from Adolf 
Hitler to escape capture, 
Captain Langsdorff touched 
off time bombs set in the 
ammunition magazines. A 
terrific explosion—a burst 
of black smoke—and the 
Spee, with flags flying, went 
Ne down {with the setting sun 
three miles off Montevideo. 


fore 


The doom of the pocket battleship was sealed by thr 


British cruisers Dec. 18. Roughly how they did 


FORMOSE 


The (Formose) runs off as the fast British 
cruiser Ajax lays a smoke screen across its wa! 


Ree 
‘SZ FORMOSE 

~ < 

MONTEVIDEO SEA LANE 


200 MILES TO 
MONTEVIDEO 


of 


acin ior speed and numbers in er 
sea to Montevideo harbor, Proved once more was the value mam 


ent. It appeared also that a pocket | 


jor 


2 “Exeter” takes Spee's 11-in. salvos, Ackilles 6-in. sal- 


noke screen, gives other the Spec's 
vos while Ajax on Spee’s stern pounds a 


ruguayan shore, British get west of Spee, silhouetting 
yy at will. - second darts out and blazes away. i 


sky and hiding themselves in the shadow of land. 
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PICASSO SITS BY A STOVE 
AS THRONGS SEE HIS ART 


Jere sits Pablo Picasso, great modern painter, in 

his Paris studio. The huge stove looks like some- 
thing Picasso himself might have imagined for one of 
his fantastic canvases. Warmed ‘by stove, Picasso 
must also be warmed by news from New York. There 
the Museum of Modern Art is hol 


ition ever put on anywhere. So big are 
the crowds it draws that, from time to time, the Mu- 
seum has had to shut its doors to keep people out. In 
the show’s first month, 65,000 have come to see the 
work of this versatile Spanish-born artist who, at 58, 
has spanned the whole history of modem painting. 
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GEORGE VI MAKES FIRST Fi 


VISIT TO WESTERN FRONT 


papped 
uniform of a 
wn to himself, 
ids were blue with 

eadquarters 
led, turn the page. 


For pictures of B 
ace, which the King also v 
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FROM BRITISH G.H.0. IN FRANCE 
LORD GORT COMMANDS 200,000 MEN 


0": place where all the facts of this war are known 
is revealed on these pages—General Headquarters 
of the British Expeditionary Force in a small village 
in northeastern France. Here sits John Standish Sur- 
tees Prendergast Vereker, sixth Viscount Gort, Cor 
mander in Chief of the British Army in the field. 
He i 
from England, from the § 

by France’s Generalissimo Gamelin. 

So far perhaps 200,000 Englishmen and 500 Eng- 
lish planes have arrived in France. ‘The planes are 
doing constai 
fried Line. ‘The English infantr. 
man in action up to last fortnight when they took 
over sections of the Maginot Line. 

‘The Order of the Day issued by Lord Gort from 
G.H.Q. for the first day of action rang out like a 
bugle call to British troops at the front: “You have been chosen. Unless every 
‘one had done his duty arrival in France, this unique honor would not have 
been conferred upon you. The enemy awaits our arrival with expectancy. ‘The 
ntain and enhance the glorious traditions inscribed on 
‘ool and fire low, to the last man, to the last round 
and a bit more, With justice on our side, the proud watchwords will be: ‘They 
shall not pass!” and ‘We shall win 

‘The enemy's expectancy was indicated next day by a violent German cannonade 
of the areas taken over by the British. In the week following, King George VI 
(see p. 19) and Neville Chamberlain both made the trip to Gort’s headquarters 
to help launch Britain’s first land effort against Ge 
many. British positions were somewhere along the 
front between the Rhine and Moselle. German raid- 
ing patrols trying to catch a few Tommies failed. Th 
British were reported to be showing “great caution 

‘This was in line with the temperam 
Gort who is painstakingly cautious. He 
Ii idle show, as is e yy his front door 
(abore, left) on which his initialed rank is chalked 
and pinned. It is reflected also in his only son, 27- 
year-old Standish (left), who takes orders from ser- 
geants while learning to be an officer in England. 

Fact is, however, that the Allies do not need man- 
power on the Maginot Line, do not need a huge Brit 
ish expeditionary force. The chief job of the British 
is to stand guard on the Belgian border, in case the 
Germans make for the sea again through Belgium. 


GORT’S FRONT DOOR 


Be vigilant, be 


examine his military pass. Every branch of the British Army in France enters this gate. 
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At breakfast, Commander in Cl 


Major General Wilfrid Gordon Lindsell, and his ¢ 


Duke of Gloucester (right). Below: Commander in Chie 


cf Gort (above at left) sits with his quartermaster general, 
liaison officer, the King’s broth 


r, the: 
Sort and his staff go to work down 


of the chitteau that G 
far more rustic than Am 


ed in the 
addles. 1 


The whole staff «1 


Munster, Gort, P 


RED STEAM-ROLLER? 


by MAJOR GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


the Russian invasion of Finland began on Nov. 

30 with an air attack on Helsinki that took 
hundreds of civilian lives and smeared a beauti- 
ful city. At right are scenes from News of the 
Day newsreel of this wanton attempt by the 
Reds to break the morale of Finland's capital in 
SUNRISE IO AM. one terrible stroke. The attempt failed, serving 

lee no purpose except to arouse the world’s indig- 
nation against the U.S. S. R. 
Mighty Russia's failure to subdue little Fin- 
DF suser Hort ge} land with the speed and dispatch of the Ger- 
, 4 nans’ conquest of Poland has started a signifi- 
cant debate among military expertsas to whether 
the Red steam-roller is, after all, only a false 
alarm. 

Before this Far North War, the view was 

RINAA) DE’ ATSASRS pretty generally held in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Warsaw that the Russian Army would make it difficult if not impossible 
to invade Russia but that it was incapable of taking the offensive on any 
considerable seale, Reasons: defective leadership (due to purges and 
politics), bad staff work, the hereditary Russian incapacity in matters of 
transport and supply. 

‘The Russians began their attack on Finland with four principal efforts, 
none of which has yet succeeded: (a) an attack on the short, strongly forti- 
fied Mannerheim Line on the Karelian Isthmus (No. 1 on map); (b) a com- 
bined naval and air attack on the fortress of Hanko; (c) an air attack on 
Helsinki and other cities; (d) an attack on the port of Petsamo on the Aretie 
‘Ocean (No. jon map). ‘These attacks were made with insufficient forces to 
roller Finland at the first blow. It is quite likely that the political 
{fs of the Kremlin, considering Finland a push-over, precipitately ordered 
the Army to undertake an offensive job for which little or no preparation 
had been made. 

‘After initial set-backs, the Russian efforts began to spread out. 
{800-mile frontier between Russia and Finland looks vulnerable everywhere. 
But it is a difficult frontier'to attack because it is in a frozen wilderness, lack- 
ing good communications. As in most Russian campaigns, what counts is 
aber of trooy zed by Russia, but the number that 
it can employ and supply in a particular theater of war. ‘The problem of 
war on the Finnish frontier is primarily a supply and transport problem— 
never Russia's long suit in all her military history. Only on the Karelian 
Isthmus in the far South are there anything like sufficient lines of commu- 
nication for large forces. Here, after a series of small engagements to mop 
up outpost positions, the Russians have just staged a totally unsuccessful 
cight-day effort to break through the Ma: m Line. 

Farther north they are making a two-pronged effort to come round the 
northern side of Lake Ladoga and take the Mannerheim line in the rear (No. 
2 on map). But the main Russian effort appears to be the drive through 
ndeavor to reach the shore of the Gulf of Bothnia 
(No. 3 on map). If successful, this would slice Finland in two, cutting off the 
all-important rail line to Sw den, isolating the Finnish troops in the Arctic 
and forcing those in the south to fight on all fronts. This drive is in two 
parts, based on Russia’s Murmansk Railway. 

Finally, in the far north, while a Finnish garrison still holds out in 
Petsamo, the Russians have reached the Norwegian frontier, and may be 
intending to work down the road toward Kemi on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
If these three columns can push a combined drive to the Gulf, the Finns are 
jn serious trouble. But they are isolated columns, totaling only six divisions 
among them, and are not in mutual supporting distance, whereas the Finns, 
with far better lateral communications, can concentrate against any one of 
the Russian forces. It is not impossible that the Russians may sustain a 
severe disaster in this frozen wilderness, especially if they push on too fast 
and outrun their suppli ‘This is no country for Blitzkrieg tactics such as 
the Germans used in Poland. 

‘The charges agai the Russian Army’s efficiency on the offensive are 
not yet actually prov d. The difficulties of Arctic weather and Finnish ter- 
rain are enormously greater than those faced by the Germans in Poland. 
‘The difficulties of supply are all but insuperable. ‘The Finnish troops appear 
to be excellently led and trained, and well-equipped—superior in these mat- 
ters, on the face of existing information, to the Russians. Under these cir- 
cumstances, which tend to reflect headline glory upon the Finnish fighters 
for holding out at all, the Russians have by no means disgraced themselves. 
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MUSSIAN BOMBERS OPEN ATTACK OVER HELSINKI ONE DIVES TO FIND OGJECTLV! 


~oe 


a re 
WOMEN AND CHILOREN OF HELSINKI SCURRY INTO A NEWLY DUG BOMB SHELTER, 


we 


abt 2s 
STRICT WHILE BUSES STAND BY 


u 


A CLOSEUP OF THE SCENE AT LEFT. RUSSIANS MISSED NEA . HELSINKI'S NIGHT SKY GLOWS WITH 
2 % = 


y #23 

a oh Ey. 

THE FINNS SHOOT DOWN A RUSSIAN SOMBER IN HELSINKI'S ESPOO SUBURE 
¥ es 


GUSTAVE DORE, FRENCH ILLUSTRATOR, DID THIS FAMILIAR SCENE OF CHRIST IN THE MANGER 


Yhe A 


wy figure in the world has inspired more great 
art than Christ. No event in His life has ap- 
pealed more to urtists than His birth. 1 g to 
the universality of Christ, LIFE on the next pages 
presents four paintings of the Nativity, each from a 
t nation and period of history. And on this 
an engraving by Gustave Doré representing 
Christ in the familiar style of the illustrated Bible 
which so many people remember and love. 

While Christ was stiffly portrayed in Byzantine 
mosaics of the 6th Century, pictures of the Ma- 
donna and Child were not common until the Middle 
Ages. Suddenly, to millions of people, humble and 
high, the Infant Jesus became an immensely appeal- 
ing figure. In the heart of mankind He awakened 
the unselfish love and tenderness that constitute 
the essence of Chi 
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In 13th Century Italy the first great masters, 
Cimabue and Giotto, advanced the art of painting by 
their Nativity scenes. On through the Renaissance 
countless studies of the Holy Infant were painted, 
reaching their full glory in the portraits of Madonna 


‘The Nativity story which inspired this flowering 
of art was first told in a few eloquent words. Apostle 
Luke describes how Mary came to the little town of 
Bethlehem, And she brought forth her firsthorn son, 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him 
in a manger; because there was no room for them in 


the in 

And there were in the same country shepherds abid- 
ing in the field, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them: and they 


alivily tn S 


were sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear 
not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For unto you ix born this 
day in the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. 

‘The coming of the three wise men later is told by 
Apostle Matthew: Then Herod, when he had privily 
called the wise men, inquired of them diligently what 
time the star appeared. And he sent them to Bethle- 
hem...and lo, the star, which they saw in the east, 
went before them, till it came and stood over where 
the young child was. When they saw the star, they re~ 
joiced with exceeding great joy. And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young child with 
Mary his mother, and fell down, and worshipped him: 
and when they had opened their treasures they pre 
sented unto him gifts; gold, frankincense and myrrh. 


LAUREN FORD 


ee! 


2 bring religion closer home, Lauren Ford paints 
Bible stories in a New England setting. Here in 
Star of Bethlchem she represents the birthplace of 
Christy p 
with an Inn sign (left) above the fence. Towards the 


ating her own farm in Bethlehem, Conn., 


barn with glowing windows, four little shepherds 
cross the snow, led by the z star above the 
apple t s Ford’s book for children, The Age- 
less Story, portraying the boyhood of Christ i 


England, was just published by Dodd, 


GAUGUIN 


auguin, a 19th 
Paris to live amon 
hiti, believed their dignity and grace worthy of this re 
Ilis Polynesian title, La Orana Maria, means “We greet yc 


BRUEGHEL With unflinching honesty, Pieter Bruegh 


‘at Flemish painter of the 16th Century, peo- 
pled the Adoration of the Kings with the peasant types he knew best. 


By the dumb wonderment on their brutish faces, Brueghel expre 


es the miracle of Christ bi rn into a world of ordinary mortals, 


EL GRECO This magnificent picture, The Virgin with Santa 
Inés and Santa Tecla, was painted in the florid 

issance style which is considered orthodox for religious 

reco portrayed the thin-faced, dark-eyed, 


Called Spain's greate: 
later named “El Greco” (the Greck) to indicate his nationality. Here, 
in a composition that has the upward surge of noble music, 
trayed the Virgin in a blue robe. At her head and shoulders are two 
angels, a chorus of cherubim. Beneath her Santa Inés supports a palm 
leaf, while Santa Tecla, wrapped in deep scarlet, holds a snowy lamb. 
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YEHUDI, NOLA AND ZAMIRA MENUHIN POSE FOR A FAMILY PORTRAIT IN A NEW YORK HOTEL. 


YEHUDI MENUHIN IS THE 
FATHER OF A BABY GIRL 
WHOSE NAME IS ‘‘PEACE’’ 


* 


welve ye: 
ES prodigy in velvet bre 
fore the astounded er 


hes, first stood be- 
ew York and fiddled 


10 the compa: 
rs old then 
man. Three months ago he became the father of a 
ghter whom he named Zamira, which is both a 
Russian and a Hebrew word. It means “peace” i 
Russian and “nighti in Hebrew. When ¥ 
hudi’s concert tour brought him to New York re- 
cently, LIFE Photographer Hansel Mieth took 
these pictures of hi 

Yehudi’s wife is Nola Nicholas, daughter of a 
rich Australian aspirin manufacturer. Yehudi met 
her in March 1938 in London and s 
courting her from the Continent by telephone. In 
May they were married. For a wedding present, 
Yehudi and Nola took each other to a Toscanini 
concert. Two months after they were married, Ye- 


nd a married 


NOLA AND ZAMIRA ACCOMPANY YEHUDI ON HIS CONCERT roUR 


hudi's sister, Hephzibah, who is a fine pianist, mar- 
ried Nola’s brother, Lindsay. They live now on a 
35,000-ucre sheep ranch in Australia, where Heph- 
zibah is awaiting her first child, who will he Zamira’s 
double first cousin. 

Now almost 2 
chap with a quiet, 
20, is just the oppos 
a fine head of red 


wkward-looking 
absorbed manner, Nola, who is 
lively, talkative girl with 
‘They both adore Zamira. 
changing diapers. 


Zamira 
how. 
Sometimes she smiles and gurgles. er her 
father plays exercises, she cries, As she starts to cry, 
she thrusts her lower lip out in a pout. Whenever 
Zamira does this, Yehudi’s face lights up. He 
leans over his daughter and says: “Isn't she sweet?” 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE = 27° 


Menuhin = coagtinu 


‘ ities 
WHEN YEHUDI PLAYS, ZAMIMA SEEMS TO FOLLOW HIS BOW WITH RAPT GAZE 


ZAMIRA ALMOST ALWAYS CRIES WHEN HER DOTING FATHER HOLDS HER 


Bound for school, Pinocchio met Gideon the Cat, and J. Worthington Foulfel- "Honest John” the Fox persuaded Pinocchio to forget all about school and sold 
low, alias "Honest John" the Fox, who told him he was born to be an actor, _him, after haggling on the price, to Stromboli, the bearded puppet-master. 


fall | iW 


SILI) Vie 
: 


Stromboli kept Pinocchio locked up in this bird cage. His nose grew so long _— “I'll go to school and try to become a real boy," vowed Pinocchio after the 
because he lied when the Blue Fairy asked him why he did not go to school. Blue Fairy freed him from the bird cage. But soon he wandered astray again. 


’ 


Meanwhile, the wind howled and the rain fell and the houses swayed while headed boy. Stromboli's puppet-show wagon passed, but that was the last 
old Geppetto with a lantern searched the town for his wayward wooden- place the forlorn wood-carver would have thought of looking for Pinocchio. 


When Geppetto heard that Pinocchio had gone to Pleasure Island, that par- 
for boys, where every single day is a holiday and lollipops grow on 


Pinocchio, who almost became a donkey before he escaped from Pleasure 
Island, found Geppetto gone from home and jumped into the sec to hunt him. 


bushes, he storted out to find him in this little boat. For Geppetto knew that 
boys who run away from school are soon tured into little braying donkeys. 


) f 


This is the eye of Monstro the whole who swallowed first Geppetto and after 
that Pinocchio, but poor little Jiminy Cricket was left floating around outside. 


Inside the stomach of the whale was this great dark pool of water and this 
wreck of a ship, and on the ship lived old Geppetto, slowly starving to death. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Pinocchio (continued) 


Day in and doy out Geppetto and Figaro, his cat, fished over the side of the © woke up ond swallowed a whole school of tuna fish, and Geppetto ond 
wrecked ship, but they never caught any fish. Then, one doy, the whale Figaro soon hauled in more food than they could hope to eat in a month, 


7 


gh awry 


With the tuno swallowed by the whale wos Pinocchio himself. On his advice 
Geppetto built a fire so that the whale would have to open up his mouth. 


j 


The smoke from the fire made Monstro grunt, cough and give a monstrous With a great swish of his tail, Monstro splintered the se Ver 
sneeze. Out past his teeth went wood-carver and puppet with their raft. raft. But all escaped, and Pinocchio became a real boy. % 
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PINOCCHIO IS LATEST DISNEY NOVELTY 


he Pinocchio doll at right with movable head and joints is 3 ft. high and 
costs $15. He is only one product of a vast industry that has grown up 

. So important has this industry become that 
now White kept a good part of Akron in jobs for 
bruary release of Pinocchio, sales are expected to 


ng food, soap, silverware, games, 


go to new highs, Some 1,500 ite 


y, have been li- 


id jewel 
4 editions by six publishers, 


toothbrushes, umbrellas, raincoat 
y Pinocchio books 
100,000 copies. Other items range from 5¢ candy bars to 


censed. Disn in 


“The Pinocchio Express” is a 50¢ Disney toy. Legs Pinocehio hat for girls (compare with 
the hat on doll, right) sells for 82. 


FSA mcamé 


- 
t 


Geppetto tumbler costs 10. Jiminy Cricket with mova- Pinocchio games will appear on 
Expected sale: 16,000,000, ble arms and head costs $1. thousands of 10¢-storecounters. 


Pinocchio book ends at $1 are m: ung- Geppetto tie rack at $1 encourages 
r ts license fee alty on each item.  tidiness in Disney-loving youngsters. 


JOHN CURRY 


HE PAINTS AT WISCONSIN 
AS ARTIST-IN-RESIDENCE 


t this season, when it is good to see old frien 
LIFE pays 
ainter of cyclor 


return call on America’s foremost 


1 circuses, John Steuart Curry 


. whom original LI 
magazine's fi ue (Nov 
Curry, with his pipe, his smile and his bald head, 


aders met in this 


1936). In three years 


ed much. But meantime he has painted 


some of his best pictures and has had “one of the 


est jobs ever offered to a U.S. 
In December 1936, Curry v 
eat Wi 
al artecla 


rtist 


appointed Artist 
»nsin University. Instead of teach- 


es, he was expected to mingle with 
ents, encourage paintin among th 


» instruct a few most 


jowed talent and in his stuc 


students. Above all, he w 


pr to continue his 
own work, His annual pay for four years was to be 
$4,000, contributed by the Brittingh: 


trust fund 
experiment is rated by all parties as a 


success, As Curry's appointment came from the 
College of Agriculture, h 
Re 


is espe 


tudio is on its campus. 
aa 


y sympathetic with rural students, Some 


alling his own boyhood 


sas farm, Curry 


times he lectures to them. More often they meet 
and talk, Even the lea 
after leaning over Curry's shoulder to see him 


art-minded stu 


fine horse in the stock pavilion, picks up 
t. And on the football field, where 
the big, round-faced artist and 


about 


Curry often 


his work are warmly reg 


star halfback at Geneva College in Pennsylvania 
Curry's career shows what intelligent patronage 


can do for U.S. artists. After he had failed as a 
magazine illustrator, he was sent to Paris by Art I 
tron Seward Prosser, Later Curry’s brother bought 


him a Connecticut house and Gertrude Vanderbilt 


Whitney subsidized him for two years at 85 
in¥ hington's Govern 
rk hangs in the Metropolit 
s with top U. S. art 
made a better inves 


Curry now has four mural 


ment buildings, his y 


John Curry, 42, paints in his studio at Wisconsin Uni ing student interest in art. Behind him is the heroic head = - Museum, and he ran 
sity du patrons agree they 


ing part of each day and spends other time arous- his John Brown shown in color on the opposite page. 


Mr. and Mrs. Curry at home in Madison, Wis., examine a tarly to hunt rabbit and pheasant in his own Close friends, Chris Christensen (right) and Curry come 
startling pair of socks sent to John by a friendly neighbor. ten-acre backyard. Mrs. Curry says he is a crack shot. out of College of Agriculture where Christensen is Dean. 
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JOHN BROWN 


(is heroic portrait of John Brown is a preliminary 
study for one of twelve murals that John Curry was 
commissioned to paint for the Kansas State Capitol. 
Brown is the central figure of one section called Tragic 
Prelude depicting the history of Kansas leading up 
to the Civil War. 
Brown moved to Kansas in 1855 to join five of his 


20 sons. A militant opponent of slavery, he clashed 
with the pro-slavery forces in a series of bloody mas- 
sacres before Virginia caught and hanged him in 1859. 
Here Curry portrays him in all his messianic fervor with 
wind whipping his beard and his arms outstretched to 
protect the Negro below him. ‘The Kansas twister on 
the horizon is symbolic of the approaching Civil War. 


LAND RUSIL 


of free land to cul 
ar Beatrice, Neb., on Jan. 1, 
id Office a Civil War veter: 
e Arkansas River 
because of their sod hi 


HOMESTEAD 


No one was 


$0,000 people 
at twelve noon an army 
ards, on horseback and 


bicycles, the settlers rushed into Oklahoma, searched the draws for 
staked out whole towns on the alkali flats, When th: 


he ds 
pr dow larks sang at sundown, thousands had 

John Curry has captured the spirit of the headlong rush in this 
painting for the General Land Office in Washington, D. C. He has 


signed his name and address on the dashing spring wagon on the right, 


p. is driving posts fe ce required by the Government. His 


n the tough buffalo grass to the door of his sod house. 
telope horns, a horseshoe hangs in the 


John Curry knows the tall 


below th 
generally accepted manner to bring luck 
skies of the flat prairie country. His clouds always pile up realistically 
and he knows how the sun plays on them in the clear air of the plains, 


3 
E 
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Lee Sour 
Counliy 


Rich Northerners, lured by quiet 
charm of coastal South Carolina, 
now own many great plantations 


State. In it are most of the State's in 


its two big cash ero ptton and tobacco, 


In the Low Country the cash erops were once 


indigo, rive and lon 1. But they are all 


gone. Today the hi s rich Northerners 
who have come South and be 

where ¢ rats once li 

“Yunke th in winter to hunt, to relax 


and to enjoy the feudal feeling of 
plant 


sperty. which 


ves them, 
to the sub 
purple land. 


dogwood and the white 1 
end of March, the his 
nificent best and th 
to Magnolia Gardens or to Middleton 
oppovite). Home of a signer of the D 
Independence, Middleton Place is 
° Middleton 
still look back to their ante- 


pez ae one nens 
Rael csdisteageenite ronpee with 


who pick up historic plantation 


or as little as $10 an acre. 


celikea dark 


Their Charleston tile roo 


ying grounds. Most plan-  Dhe Reve Mel are useless today, last commercial crop having been grown 25 
their own burying geounds, This is Strawberry Chapel, near Moncks Corners, _yearsago. This mill at Boone Hall is now a guesthouse. Long-leafed plants are palmettos, 


on houses, is ‘This one is a mile long, Original Boone place was granted house was long since destroyed. Present one, done in tradi- 
ve oak trees, _in the late 1600s to Major John Boone. The old plantation _tional style, wasbuilt by the present owner, Thomas A. Stone. 


Plants hon Shadows ao fallen across the whole histo to invite travelers in. The Negroes were Gullahs, 


untry. At first the province was divided who improvised a strange, half-English language of 

into great baroni were broken up when the their own which they still speak today. Many his- 
‘The low winter sun pushes long shadows of the live _ plantation age began. The plantatic with  torians agree with Carolinians who believe that the 
‘oaks across the lawns of old plants Here they their own rice mills, were built along rivers where jantation culture of the Old South reached its 
fall on the lawn of Bonny Hall, now owned by Nelson _the rice fields were. ‘The owners were i hos- apogee in the Low Country where, for all its inequal- 
Doubleday, the publisher. The shadow of the plan- _pitable, posting Negro servants at the gates just life was dignified and gracious and satisfying. 
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Give Cak @ Wisteria 


wearded live oaks 


Along the old canals, the me 
grow. Sometimes their thick limbs are tangled 
with persistent wisteria, which can grow thick as 
a man’s thigh. The live oak is the most distinctive 


tree of the Low Country 
aves through the wint 


stand, as Longfellow wrote, 
on their bosoms.” T! 


“with beards that rest 
k above, 200 years old, 


stands on edge of a lagoon at The Oal 
Water is everywhere in the South 


plantation, 
arolina Low 

the ri and 

the rice fields were dug by the rice planters whose 

marshes had to be pe inundated as the 

sprouted. When the the tide, the 

ter could flood through the canal and into the fields. 


y 
Be ae 


Charles lon Church 


are gracious to Northerners but a “ 
rarely invited to the ex 
although invitations still go to some impoverished 
aristocrats who bear proud Low Count 

‘The people of Charle 
historic houses which 


iation of good living than the resi- 


dents of any other city 


dred years ago, In 
lhoun, the great Car- 
2 who was born Up 


ip’s, built a 


c 


above is St. Phi 
its graveyard lies John 

ina States’ Rights champi 
Country into an old Low Country 
family. St. Philip’s has no church bells. During the 
War (18¢ hells were cast. into 
Confederate cannon and have never been replaced. 


oli 


nd marrie 
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RED-FLANNEL SKIRT, RED WAISTCOAT, WHITE SWEATER, EAR WARMERS AND MITTENS MAKE A BRIGHT OUTFIT. 


B for the past few wi obsti 
nately refused to fall in the right places, winter 
sports enthusiasts have been switching from skiing 
Now ice re no longer at t 


to ice skati 
mercy of the weather. M. 
than 100 rinks, some of which are open 


Millions of admi 


AMATEUR SKATERS SPORT 
BARE LEGS, SHORT SKIRTS in 
ON MANY OUTDOOR RINKS “22.22. ow 


are the fash 


and winter. ions were paid 


privile ping abo 


by skaters in 1 


k boo 
ion of the 


those shown 


Six years z clothe: 
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LOOSE, ILL-FITTING SHOES HELPED LAND KITTY ON THE ICE 


s, would have been custom-made, Only 
rls who took their figure skating 
1 them, ‘This year they 
put the countr; 
hove the knee, but 


Id have we 
din 
buying skirts just 
Is who know their figures are wearing skirts at 
least six inches 

Stockings have 


stores throu 


hove the knee 


Iways been a problem to figure 


e extra long and well 


Unless stockings a 
nly garters a 


skaters. 
supported, ung: ; 
show when spinning. Heavy socks are bulky, make 
difficult to fit shoes snugly. More 
skaters at rinks are now doing their stuff ba 


d tops a 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


As head of the Church, Cosmo Gordon Lang must determine whether God is fighting for England 
by NOEL F. BUSCH 


Aeestzs to legends of the House of Lords, a peer once disturbed the 
ceremonial calm of that body by reeling into the chamber roaring drunk 
and so oblivious to his surroundings that, when he spied the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, robed in their long white surplices, he shouted: 
“Women, by God!" and tried to embrace both distinguished churchmen 
simultaneously. 

Had the present Archbishop of Canterbury been subjected to such an 
outrage, it would have rufiled neither his dignity nor his sense of humor. 
As a matter of fact, the war has surrounded the Right Hon. and Most 
Reverend Cosmo Gordon Lang with developments which, while more 
gravely disquieting, have been no less improbable. 

An example of My Lord Archbishop's unfailing aplomb is the matter 
of the blimp. One of the British Air Ministry's schemes for frustrating 
raids on London consists of a flock of several hundred flabby little captive 
balloons. By night the balloons, whose function is to entangle attacking 
planes, float over the city. By day they are reeled in and tethered in vacant 
Jots, lawns and areaways. One such blimp reposes within the walled gar- 
den of Lambeth Palace, the Archbishop's residence, The Archbishop has 
taken a great interest and often gocs out to chat with the half-dozen Royal 
Air Force men assigned to take care of it. “The men,” he reported in a 
speech recently, “‘have been good enough to call it the ‘Arch-blimp!’ ” 

Cosmo Cantuar, as the Archbishop signs himself (Cantuar is an abbre- 
viation for Cantuarium, Latin for Canterbury), 1s a ruddy, worldly wise, 
cloquent, opinionated old gentleman of 75. For an Archbishop, his life 
has been notably varied. He is an ex-novelist, author of a romance of the 
Scottish wars called The Young Clanroy. He is one of the few intimate 
fricnds of J. P. Morgan, upon whose yache he was cruising the Mediter- 
rancan when the Italians invaded Albania. Before he became a cleric, he 
had started a career in politics which, many of his admirers now belicve, 
might well have led to the Prime Ministership. 

Cosmo Lang became a cleric almost by accident but his talents have cer- 
tainly not been wasted in the Church. His current job is several hundred 


Lambeth Palace in London has been residence of Archbishops of Canterbury for seven 


centuries. Its most recent residential addition dates from 1819. Memorial in foreground 
marks spot where present Archbishop's predecessor celebrated his Golden Wedding in 1928. 
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years older than Neville Chamberlain's. At state functions the Archbishop 
of Canterbury rates sixth to the King, while the head of the temporal gov- 
ernment is ninth. In England’s present crisis, the functions of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury may well be as important, in a practical sense, as those 
of any member of the Cabinet. Englishmen have always gone out to battle 
wich supreme assurance that God was on their side. This assurance has 
been a powerful force for victory. Among the peculiarities of Europe's cur- 
rene war is the fact that God has not yet been called in by cither side. As 
liaison officer between Heaven and Parliament, it may soon become the 
Archbishop's duty co determine precisely for England at least where the 
Deity actually stands in the matter. 

In order to understand the demands made upon the 4th successor of Se. 
Augustine, it is necessary co bear in mind that the results of that worthy's 
missionary work among the barbarians of Britain is one of the most astound- 
ing organizations on the face of the globe. The Church of England and its 
affiliates contain some 4o million members, scattered from Hudson Bay to 
Singapore. It runs 13,550 churches and 8,500 schools in England alone. Ie 
has vast lands and an annual income from rents, dividends and contributions 
of £13,000,000 a year. In this huge ecclesiastical enterprise, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury occupies a position analogous to that of Chairman of the 
Board, the Board being the Assembly of the Church of England. Among the 
spiritual rulers of the world, the Archbishop of Canterbury is rivaled only 
by the Pope (Catholic), and the Emperor of Japan (Shinto). Even to Prot- 
estant Americans, who have no comparable churchman, Canterbury is prob- 
ably the world’s most influential religious figure. The Episcopal Church in 
America, a very weak imitation of the Anglican Church because it has no 
connection with the state, is nevertheless the most influential Protestant 
denomination in a Protestant country. Its ties with the Church of England 
are very close (early bishops were consecrated in Lambeth Chapel) and 
through it, the Archbishop wields a powerful influence on U. S. opinion. 

The career of Cosmo Gordon Lang, who is the seventh son of the Very 
Reverend John Marshall Lang, tends to confirm the old superstition that 


On the Archbishop's desk are two clocks, calendar, chrysanthemums and portraits of King and Queen, 
towards whom he has a fatherly affection in contrast to the animosity he felt for Edward VIII be~ 
cause of Mrs. Simpson. King George looks to Archbishop for political as well as spiritual advice. 


seventh sons are always remarkable. The chances against any British sub- 
ject Eecoming Archbishop of Canterbury are prodigious. In the case of 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, they were increased by the fact that his father was 
not only no member of the Church of England but the closest equivalent of 
Archbishop—i.e. Moderator—of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
Cosmo Lang and his numerous brothers grew up in the village of Fyvie, 
Aberdeenshire, seat of John Marshall Lang’s country parish. One of them, 
Marshall, followed his father to become Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1935, thus giving the Lang brothers, for that year, almost a 
monopoly on the religious life of the British Isles. 

Cosmo was schooled at Glasgow University and Balliol College, Oxford. 
‘At Oxford, he was distinguished less for devout than for secular interests. 
He became head of the Oxford Union, nursery for British statesmen. In his 
spare time he wrote plays and acted in amateur theatricals, put on by the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. The only clue to his future occurs in 
the comment of a London critic on one of his performances on the stage: 
“Mr. C. G. Lang delivered his lines fairly well although the reason he had 
attired himself as a Doctor of Divinity was scarcely apparent.” 


A poor devil of a parson 


Cosmo Lang graduated from Oxford in 1886 and spent the next three years 
studying law in London and preparing himself for a political career. The 
accident which totally changed the course of his life occurred one evening 
when, as a fledgling orator, he was riding from Oxford to Yorkshire to 
deliver a speech. His own description of the occurrence is eloquent: 

“The train was delayed outside the station at Leeds. From the window 
I looked down at slums, the like of which I had never seen in East London. 
I saw a black-coated figure and said to myself: “There is a poor devil of a 
parson spending his life in hovels like these.’ Within less than two years, 
I was myself the black-coated parson. 

As a poor-devil-of-a-parson in Leeds, Cosmo Gordon Lang likes to recall 
that he slept in a condemned tenement on a board bed only two feet wide, 
while ministering to the wants of people even poorer than himself. There 
were, however, greater forces at work in the young cleric than a mere desire 
to serve the humble, and his excursion into the lower depths was predes- 
tined to be brief. 

By 1896 he had risen far enough up the ecclesiastical ladder to be ap- 
pointed Vicar of Portsea, near Portsmouth. It so happened that Queen 
Victoria used to spend her summers on the Isle of Wight, just across Spit- 
head from Portsea, and in due time the new vicar was invited to preach for 
Her Majesty. Young Dr. Lang had never worked as hard on a sermon as he 
did on that one. It was a great success. The Queen thought Dr. Lang ‘so 
human” and from chat time on his relations with the royal family have 
been close. Once Victoria suggested that he might get along with fewer 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


During air raids, “the Arch,” as the British cle 


installed to pass the time. Atright he af 


crypt where he had a phonograph (7 


black silk hat, coat, cassack, breeches and gaiters. Around his neck hang: 


BEST FOODS 


MUSTARD 


with 


HORSERADIS 


Gives a brand-new 
twist to the flavor 
of Pot Roast! 


fact, serve Best 
Foods’ Mustard- 
with-Horseradish 
wherever you for- 
merly used ordinary 
mustard, See how 
much. more 

has! Inexpensive, 
tool Good food 
stores everywhere 
now curry this ex- 
citing new kind of 


NOTED HOLLYWOOD CINEMATOGRAPHER 
FINDS THAT THE MASTER MEETS 
ALL PROFESSIONAL AS WELL AS 
PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC NEEDS 


“A picture is only as good as the exposure 
that makes it,” says Mr. Sparkuhl. “On the 
sound-stage or on location, with super-fast 
film or slow, I let my WESTON Master Expo- 
sure Meter guard my exposures, and know 
that each day’s work will perfectly match 
the exposures of every other day’s shooting. 
ity of the Master makes 
il photography, too.”—Com- 
pact, simple to use, the WESTON Exposure 
Meter will enable you to get correct expo- 

better prints... with your camera 


dealer's today, or write for literature. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
630 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WESTON 
Qnasler 


THE ULTIMATE IN EXPOSURE METERS! 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (continued) 


curates if he had a capable wife to help him. Dr. Lang 
declined the suggestion saying: “"I can sack a curate 
bur I cannot sack a wife."” 

Ie was at Portsea that Cosmo Lang made his main 
excursion into literature. One of his duties as vicar 
was telling bedtime stories to a boys’ club and a friend 
who heard him at this chore urged him to publish 
his tales. This suggestion the young prelate took, 
with the result that The Young Clanroy, by the Rev. 
G. C. Lang, appeared in 1897. When, several years 
ago, Novelist Hugh Walpole informed Cosmo Cantuar 
that he possessed a copy of this work, the Archbishop 
said he was “horrified” and referred to it as “that 
dreadful book.” Actually it is a capable piece of juve- 
nile adventure writing. Itcontains blood and thunder, 
an extraordinarily dewy heroine named Dorothy and 
a character called the Black Priest who might interest 
students of Freudian psychology, but the stories move 
along. The book's weakness is sentimentality. Its vir- 
tue is a freshness and simplicity sometimes lacking in 
later ex cathedra utterances signed by Cosmo Cantuar. 


He turns down one s 


, gets another 


Once having made firm friends with the royal fam- 
ily, Cosmo Lang's advancement was rapid. In 1901 he 
became Bishop of Stepney and seven years later de- 
clined the Archbishopricof Montreal. The Archbishop 
of York was growing very old and the ambitious 
young prelate did not want to be out of England when 
the great Sce of York fell vacant. Within a month 
York died and Dr. Lang stepped into his place at the 
unprecedented age of 44. In this capacity he visited 
the U. S. during the World War. 

Owing to the venerable intricacies of Church of 
England tradition, the Archbishop of York has, since 
the 11th Century, been technically “Primate of Eng- 
land,"” whereas the Archbishop of Canterbury, out- 
ranking him by a short adjective, is ““Primate of All 
England."’ Both positions, however, carry life tenure 
and are regarded as adequate climaxes for any clerical 
career. Until 1928, few Archbishops of York had suc- 
ceeded to the superior primacy. Cosmo Lang was pro- 
posed for the job by Prime Minister Baldwin and con- 
firmed by the King after the resignation of Randall 
Davidson in 1928. He had a year or two f indifferent 
health shortly after his ordination but the onus of 
high office has since acted as a tonic and he has merely 
ripened with the years. 

Even before the current war, the 20th Century was 
not a cozy era for a prelate. As early as 1922, when 
his official last name was still York, Cosmo Lang, in 
a sermon which the London Daily Express lavishly 
described as the greatest since Luther, predicted the 
collapse of civilization. The perpetual crisis with 
which his utterances indicate that the world has been 
faced for the past 20 years has tended to strengthen 
his fiber. When in 1936 Edward VII supplied him 
with the greatest crisis with which he or any other 


study, filled with ported palms, che Archbishop begins his day in cas- 
sock. He is paid £15,000 ($60,000) a year, most of which goes for household expenses. 
The Archbishop once described his position as “incredible, indefensible, inevitable.” 


Archbishop of Canterbury had to grapple since the 
time of Henry VIII, Cosmo Cantuar was a seasoned 
veteran, ready for the test. 


Managing the Abdication 


Since his meeting as a young man with Victoria, 
Cosmo Cantuar had been friends with every member 
of the royal family—except one. George V's death 
had inspired him to the finest orarory of his carcer. 
The Archbishop would have been inhuman if he had 
not felt resentment when the King’s oldest son be- 
haved in ways “inconsistent” with royal tradition 
and Church of England morality. Edward VIII in re- 
turn thought the Archbishop a tiresome fuddydud, 
an estimate later strengthened to ‘sanctimonious 
humbug.” 

The Archbishop 's first public notice of Wallis Simp- 
son came on in October, 1936, when he and his col- 
league of York “respectfully requested to be permit- 
ted to decline" a royal invitation to a dinner at 
Se. James Palace at which Mrs. Simpson was to be 
present. Later the Archbishop threatened to with- 
hold communion from Edward if he married a 
divorcée and Edward is supposed to have retorted: 
“Please remember that I am the head of your or- 
ganization.” On Nov. 17, while the British public 
was still in the dark about the whole affair, Canter- 
bury presided at a secret mecting of the House of 
Lords to discuss Mrs. Simpson. 

From then until the Abdication, the Archbishop 
was in close touch with Prime Minister Baldwin and 
between them they handled the affair with consum- 
mate skill. The “Constitutional Crisis" broke upon 
the stunned British public with full force on Tues- 
day, Dec. 2, with a sermon by the Bishop of Brad- 
ford, almost certainly inspired by Canterbury, From 
pulpits all over England, the Archbishop's trusted 
subordinates thundered against the King. Then, as 
the country recovered from the first shock and some 
prelates threatened to rally to the King, the Arch 
bishop clamped down on the clergy in a general order: 
“Words spoken with imperfect knowledge of an ex- 
tremely difficult and delicate situation can give no 
helpful guidance and may only mislead or confuse 
public thought and feeling. Silence is fi 
til che ultimate decision is made known. 
the pulpits on that critical weekend, no word was 
spoken in Edward's behalf. The King himself was 
given no chance to speak for himself. By Dec. 10 it 
was all over. 

The Archbishop's handling of the Abdication was 
flawed only by the fact that after it he made a speech 
in which he called attention to the fact that the 
King, motivated by “‘a craving for private happi- 
ness," had not only “‘surrendered’’ a “high and 
sacred trust”” but had done so “in a manner incon 
sistent with the Christian principles of marriage” 
and “within a social circle whose standards and ways 


The Reverend Alan Campell Don, che 
Archbishop's private secretary, also serves 
as chaplain to the House of Commons. 


of life are alien co the best instincts and traditions of 
his people." To the sensitive English, who hate to 
see anyone being kicked when he is down, these dour 
Scotch comments seemed unsporting. They cost the 
Archbishop whatever popularity he might otherwise 
have gained from his performance. 

Although large silver-framed photographs of 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth are on the Arch: 
bishop's desk, his cordial relations with England’s 
present rulers are less intimate than his relations 
with their predecessors. The King has a deep affec- 
tion for his older brother. The Queen, being a Pres- 
byterian Scot like Cosmo Lang’s father, may even 
feel that the picty of the Archbishop himself is less 
filial than it might have been. 


Watchdog on Parliament 


In addition to being a great business organization, 
the Church of England is a seething mass of intel- 
lectual and devotional argument, Scarcely a month 
goes by without some new facet of the ancient 
controversies of Protestantism being discovered or 
an old one revived and it is Cosmo Cantuar’s job 
always to be on the right side in such disputes. 
Most important of all, he must represent the Church 
in legislation, seeing co it that the Church's moral 
and monetary rights are being safeguarded by Parlia- 
ment and that Parliament never sneaks anything 
by which the Church would not approve. Ie is a 
tribute to Cosmo Cantuar's mastery of his job that 
only twice in his incumbency has anything of this 
sort occurred 

Once was when, over his protest, both Houses ap- 
proved the “marry-your-aunt Bill" whereby male 
British citizens acquired the right to espouse sisters- 
in-law of their parents. The Archbishop warned Par- 
Jiamene that it had here “broken a sound principle 
governing the home life of the country," and would 
have to “abide by the consequences,"” of which none 
have so far been recorded 

The second time was when Parliament whisked 
through a bill \ast year extending the latest legal 
deadline for marriages from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. This 
time, to the ast ent of his admirers, the Arch- 
bishop, caught napping, admitted he had known 
nothing about the bill until after its passage. How- 
ever, since Cosmo Cantuar has gone on record as 
being in favor of ‘‘liberating the sex impulse,” it is 
to be doubted whether he would have objected much 
in any case 

Next to the 
Canterbury is p 
public ceremon 


Jeads in bazaar 


nishn 


Queen Mother, the Archbishop of 
sbably the most assiduous opener of 
Is in the Empire. His royal rival 

charity lunches, ship-launchings 
and hospital feces, but Cosmo Cantuar is at least on 
even terms so far as public monuments are concerned 
and he has almost certainly blessed more masonry 
than any other churchman in Christendom. The Arch- 


bishop is well adapted for this sort of task by tem- 
perament and appearance. His pink, stern face, his 
bald head fringed with a halo of delicate white fuzz, 
his powerful stocky frame, his imposing manner and 
his sonorous voice, which gives his best wisecracks a 
happy incongruity, combine to make him as much 
the picture of the perfect prelate as Charles Evans 
Hughes is that of a Chief Justice 

As stage director of the Coronation of George VI, 
he achieved a triumph worthy, though in a different 
genre, of a great movie director. He had full charge of 
the 135-minute coronation service and decided just 
what words of his own and the new king's should 
reach the world by radio. The words he chose were 
those in which George pledged himself to duty and 
defense of the Church and the faith, rebuking by im- 
plication the reign of his brother. After the cere~ 
mony, the Archbishop was not too tired to go into a 
projection room and edit the entire Coronation film 
for release 

The Archbishop is also, without being a dandy, 
one of the best-dressed clerics of his day, a fact of no 
small importance in a country where men spend more 
than women on their clothes. Cosmo Cantuar’s vest 
ments are made for him by Mr. William Henry Adeney 
at 16 Sackville Street who, as England's top specialist 
in such matters, also tailors five other arch and some 
135 ordinary bishops. 

Dressing a prelate is no mean job in itself. In the 
first place, most clergymen, from fear of seeming vain, 
are reluctant to express preference about style and 
quality, leaving all this to Mr. Adeney. In the second 
place, the kind of clothes required for court, pro- 
fessional and civilian duties are practically limitles 
When an Archbishop goes to court, he should wear, 
in addition to underclothes, a “purple cloth court 
coat, seven notched holes on cach front, with a silk 
button at the end of each hole; round cuffs with three 
notched holes and buttons; six buttons behind, i.e. 
two at the waist, two at the bottom of skirts and two 
midway. Pointed pocket flaps, with three buttons un- 
der each flap. Under the coat, a short cassock (or 
apron) and sash of purple silk. Black breeches, stock- 
ings and shoes (as with convocation robes: i.e. blac 
breeches with silver knee buckles, black silk stockir 
shoes with silver buckles). Black corded silk three 
nered hat."” Cosmo Cantuar has always shown implicit 
confidence in Adeney who is 78 and visits Lambeth 
Palace when summoned to replenish his most disi 
guished client's wardrobe. The primate is particular 
about his clothes but has few idiosyncrasies. He seldom 
bothers with fittings and would never dream of embar- 
rassing his tailor, as did one of his colleagues a year or 
two ago, by demanding a pair of purple trousers. 

Separated by the Thames from the Houses of Par- 
liamene and bya high brick wall from one of London's 
mostdismal slums, Lambeth Palace is stronger on com- 
fort than beauty. Even so, it lacks a furnace and has 
only four bathrooms. Within the palace grounds, how- 
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List of past archbishops, starting with Sr. 


is inscribed on wall near 


First Butler James McDade (rigér) and 
Ronald Maund, the first footman, are 
two of the Archbishop's many servants 


Gatekeeper Francis Woodward scands ac 
Lambeth 


years before Columbus discovered America. 


Palace's main gate, built two Augustine in 597, 
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for the holidays calls 
any delightful cus- 
ginated in England 
—particularly the conyivial cus: 
tom of drinking Bass Ale. 

The distinguished flayor and 
rich body of Bass Ale make it 
“great stuff while on your way— 
ou get there—or whenever 
a tall one is in ord For Bass is 
exhilaratingly different—just_ as 
a crack express is different from 
a branch line local. One glass will 
Bass has long been 
most famous ale, En- 


joy it today. 


Importers since 1888 


A MARK OF IDENTITY 


ADVERTISED 


For your convenience . . . this mark of identity in a store 
quickly calls attention to LIFE-advertised products. 


ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (continued 


ever, the mixture of che incredibly ancient and the reasonably new 
somehow produces an effect of permanence so complete as to be al- 
most alarming. It was in the same garden chat now harbors the 
Arch-blimp that Archbishop Laud in 1633 released a tortoise which 
outlived him by 108 years, dying in 1753 “*by the neglect of a gar- 
dener.” Laud himself, who was beheaded, is now buried at St. 
John’s in Oxford but the turtle’s shell, preserved in glass, is an ¢s- 
teemed addition to Lambeth Palace's interior decor. Like the 
portaits of all Cosmo Cantuar's predecessors since 1532, it has now 
been moved down to the cellar, against the possibility of bombs. 


Four hells for His Grace 


Cosmo Cantuar’s daily routine is litcle changed by the war. He 
gets up about 7, attends chapel, has breakfast and devotes his morn- 
ing to correspondence and callers, both previously sorted for him by 
his two resident chaplains. After a light lunch, he may drive across 
Westminster Bridge to the House of Lords, or, on afternoons when 
Parliament is not sitting, attend some public function or make a 
speech. He has a Lanchester limousine for town and an Armstrong- 
Siddeley limousine for country trips. When the Archbishop leaves 
Lambeth Palace, his butler, James McDade, rings a bell three times 
to notify the gatekeeper, Francis Woodward, to clear the drive out- 


side. When the car actually starts to move, the bell rings once more. * 


Woodward chen opens the gates which, though they antedare the 
discovery of America by two years, squeak only a little, and Cosmo 
Cantuaris rolled, usually ataboue25 m.p.h., outinto the great world. 

After tea in his study at 5, the Archbishop usually writes more 
letters. Before dinner he changes to evening canonical dress, a pur- 
ple cassock for dining alone or a purple dress coat, black breeches 
with silver buckles, black silk stockings and buckled shoes for more 
formal occasions. The Puritan tradition so strong in U. S. Protes- 
tantism has never made much headway in the Church of England, 
where parsons habitually ride to hounds, play golf, write books and 
mingle with sophisticated company. No one in London finds it at 
all strange that Cosmo Cantuar should not only change for dinner 
bur also appreciate a good glass of pore or claret and be numbered 
among the town’s five best after-dinner speakers. It would be unfair 
to suggest that “Cosmo” or ‘‘the Arch,"” as he is informally known, 
is a worldly man, but he enjoys living well and has the means — a 


salary of £15,000 a year—to do it. For his weekends, like all Lon- | 


doners who can afford it, the Archbishop goes to the country, He 
usually preaches, not at Canterbury Cathedral but at one of the small 
country churches in his diocese. 

One of the Archbishop's ceremonial jaunts took him to a York- 
shire chocolate factory where he was given a boisterous greeting by 
the women employes. Afterwards he said: “The mere sight and 
sound of those girls stirred up all the instincts of my youth and I 
found, as I constantly find, that the instincts of youth within me are 
very much alive, and very little subdued by the passage of years," 

Canterbury Cathedral is a bit of a problem to the Archbishop be- 
cause, while it is the Archbishop's church, it also has a Dean who 
shines in his own right. The embarrassment arises from the fact that 
the present Dean of Canterbury, the Very Reverend Hewlett John- 
son, is an ardent Communist fellow traveler. The Church of Eng- 


'$ Career was Coronation of George VI in 1937 when he lifted 
up the crown and placed ir on George's head. He fumbled the heavy crown and his 
hhands trembled but his voice was strong. Later he edited the newsreels of the scene: 


land, being « national organization, makes allowances for doctrinal 
deviations unthinkable in a tight U. S. denomination. The Arch- 
bishop must put up not only with Dr. Johnson's close presence but 
with the fact that dullards and foreigners actually confuse the two. 
The Archbishop himself, even in the days when he was preaching 
slum clearance, at Oxford in the 1880's, was no radical, and Lambeth 
Palace is not an atmosphere conducive to violently progressive 
thinking. Cosmo Cantuar, who was burned in effigy several years 
ago as a protest against the Church's refusal to lower rents on its 
Byswater tenements, can nowadays less than ever be described as an 
iconoclast. When Hewlett Johnson, shortly after the Russian par- 
tition of Poland, told a London congregation in Westminster Abbey 
that Communism was, in effect, the Christianity of the future, the 
Archbishop made no comment but his intimates knew that he was 
deeply pained. 


Which side is God on? 


A more pressing problem than the Dean of Canterbury is the part 
God is to play in this war. In 1914 God, if He did anything, fought 
on both sides. The Kaiser claimed his assistance as strongly as 
the British clergy and referred to “God, who by my mouth com- 
mands you to execute His will.” Cosmo Cantuar, although he 
preached war, had the courage to suggest that the epithets used 
to describe his old friend the Kaiser were “gross and vulgar.” 
Since the last War, the Church of England has turned strongly 
pacifist and this time there is strong feeling chat God should remain 
neutral. 

The strongest utterance by the Primate of All England, made in 
Westminster Abbey at the very start of the war, was that “the whole 
people of the United Kingdom, as they enter upon the terrible ordeal 
of war, may be able to join together as one company in committing 
the national life and cause co Almighty God.”” In subsequent public 
pronouncements, he requested that conscientious objectors be given 
fair treatment and spared humiliation; that the Government stop 
spreading fear by exaggerated precautions; and that something be 
done to enable evacuated wives to rejoin their husbands, in the in- 
terest of the nation’s homelife. The Archbishop, though a bachelor, 
has always been solicitous for British homelife. He is on record as 
believing that “the best and greatest career for girls is that of mak- 
ing an English, Christian home,’’ and his advice to wives is “keep 
an eye on your husband but don't nag 

The war has saddened Cosmo Cantuar but he has lived through 
three major ones already, and it has not thrown him off his stride. 
His reaction has been characteristic of a man whose heart has never 
been worn on his sleeve and whose long life has been a nice and 
human blend of pomposity and grace, of humility and savoir-vivre. 
On the third morning of the war, an air-raid warning sene all Lon- 
don scurrying underground at daybreak. The Archbishop, who was 
dressing at the time, clambered down into Lambeth crypt without 
dismay. He found his half-hour stay more dull than disturbing. To 
help its occupants while away time during future air raids, the Arch- 
bishop has since had Lambeth crypt equipped with a phonograph 
and a stack of records including: Songs from Tannhiiuser, The Mean- 
derings of Monty and Villikins and His Dinah—Some Folks Like to Sigh. 


To 3,500 German-Jewish refugees ac Camp Kitchener in England, the Archbishop 
recently said: “Fifty years ago I shared the life of a German University and that 
increases my desire that that great country be set free from its present rulers."* 


HOW TO LAUGH AT 


@) NOOPERS 


SNOOPRRS live in every neighborhood. They just love to snoop and snoop! 
And my, how their tongues do waggle and waggle—if they eye your wash- 
line and see tatele-rale g 


WHAT TO DO? Listen to this: Tattle-tale gray means left-over dirt, It 
means your soap is so weak-kneed it doesn’t wash clean, So run to the grocer’s 
an and change to the soap that gets out ALL the dirt. Change 
Soap! 


as fast as you 
to Fels-Naptha 


THEN TURN ON THE SMILES and grin all over—every time you catch a 
snooper pecking at your wash. For Fels-Naptha’s richer golden soap and dirt- 
loosening naptha whisk out tattle-tale gray like magic. They get clothes so 
dewy-fresh and white you'll be proud to have everybody snoop at them! 


BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 
WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 


TUNE IN! HOBBY LOBBY cvery Sunday Evening. See local paper for time and station, 
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A NEW VOICE FOR INDUSTRY 


“A wonderful time 
make a noise that 


».-THUS, 3 YEARS AGO, the late 
Edward S. Martin—called by Lloyd 
George “the greatest editorial writer 
using the English language”—hailed 
the birth of LIFE magazine. 

A new voice it was, indeed—springing from a genu- 
inely new concept of journalism, employing an auda- 
ciously new picture-and-word editorial technique! 

@ But...even LIFE's most optimistic friends had to 
ask themselves this question: Was this thing called 
LIFE too new, too different, too unfamiliar for its time? 

In a few brief months the answer came. America 
was ready for LIFE’s new-age presentation of the 
world’s most worthwhile news and information, 


ee] 


A NEW VOICE FOR POLITICS 


for a New Voice to 
needs to be heard!” 


Uniquely concise, stimulating, above all vivid — thi 
fledgling magazine soon won the hugest total weekl, 
audience that had ever read the pages of any maga| 
zine!* 


1m To these millions of Americans, the “new voice] 
now made the wonders and news of Science, for exam 
ple,not only understandable but fascinating—as when 
$9,000 camera pictured for LIFE the heavenly beaut: 
of a constellation which had started its light toward 
the photographic plates some 650 years before. 


Politics, Economics, Industry at last took on ail 
unaccustomed warmth of humanity—an innovatioy 
typified by LIFE’s dramatic account of U. S. busines 
conquering 263 miles of Colombian mountain, jungld 


LAW| 
HIT 


A NEW VOICE FOR EDUCATION 


A NEW VOICE FOR ART 


and swamp to tap one of the world’s new major oil 
territories. 


m War, wherever and whenever it erupted, was re- 
vealed with candid and perhaps prophylactic reality 
—for instance, in LIFE’s graphic documentation of the 
last days of Warsaw, presented without benefit either 
of Polish partisans or German Propaganda Ministry. 


Education and Entertainment, too,..the Arts and 
Sports...Fashions and just plain Fun—all subjects 
that color the pattern of modern American living 
suddenly, in LIFE, became illuminated with a new 
and stimulating clarity. 


m Now LIFE is three years old 


It seems a good thing that the voice of LIFE is mak- 


ing its inspiring noise today to more people than 
anyone could possibly foresee 3 years ago. 


@ And perhaps no more significant counterpoint 
could be sounded to Edward Martin’s Godspeed of 
3 years ago than this recent comment of the great 
refugee author-scholar, Thomas Mann: 


“LIFE magazine is to be congratulated on the 
manner in which it enlightens the general public 
regarding current international and domestic 
problems by means of interesting factual informa 
tion presented with clarity and understanding.” 


Latest figure, 19,800,000 audience each week—scientifically 
established and reported by the Continuing Study of Maga- 
zine Audiences. 
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A NEW VOICE FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


A NEW VOICE FOR WORLD AFFAIRS 


A NEW VOICE FOR SCIENCE 
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IW A CLEAR COLD DAWN, AFTER AN ALL-NIGHT SHOW, COWMOY TOMMY RUPERT RIDES QUT OVER THE PLATEAU TO LOOK FOR NEW ELK TRAILS 
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rich sportsmen like Boh 7 x. 

. of Texaco. Main camp was Lyle Brush’s Vallejo Dude Ranch, 17 miles from 

In snow and cold, sportsmen Kill three Bulls — Gimaron. From there, with 14 horses to carry food, rifles and equipment, the 
hunters climbed up to 12,000 ft. in the mountains. At night, they put up in 


ELEVATION HERE 15 10,000 Fr. 


AS DYING ELK FALLS, RIGHT FORELEG GETS CAUGHT IN ANTLER 
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AFTER FIRING, 55-YEAR-OLD GEORGE TURNER, ONE OF BEST HUNTERS IN NEW MEXICO, RACES TO FIND GAME. SOME GUNS USED FOR ELK HUNTING HAVE TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


still 


After the day's hunt, 


PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


IMOGENE’S KNOTS 


Sirs: 

How would you like to be weleomed 
‘home after a hard day's work by finding 
your little daughter tied in a knot? It 
often happens to me, 

‘My little girl Imogene can bend her 
spinal column into a circle, backward or 
forward, and finds it easy to get into any 
Of the positions shown in these pictures. 
‘What's more, she can get out of them! 

‘Her talent was first noticed when she 


‘was a baby. One night we discovered her 
asleep in her crib with her feet nestled 
close to her head. At the age of 2 she 
ked to walk around on all fours in a 
back-bend position. After that we gave 
her special training in acrobatics. 

Imogene Is 10 years old, gets good 
grades in her 5-H class at Humboldt 
School, is as normal and natural physical- 
ly ax any of her schoolmates. She plans 
and thinks only of a stage or screen career. 

OLIVER WINCHESTER 

Alton, Il. 


RESTING ON ELBOWS, SHE BRINGS LEFT LEG To FLOOR, WITH RIGHT LEG ERECT 


D THIS BACK BEND AT AGE 6 


‘SHE PERFORMS THE PERFECT LEG DIVIDE 


ON BACKLESS CHAIR, HEAD THROUGH LEGS 


k 


“May guid luck follow ye 


‘An’—no maittur how fast ye gae— 


May it always keep oop wi’ ye.” 


“(May good luck follow you 
And—no matter how fast you go— 
May it always Keep up with you."” 


There's one thing special about 


having Teacher's Scotch around 


during the holidays: You don’t 
have to feel apologetic about it. 
Every guest, visitor or dropper 
in respects that ancient name— 
and your good taste. Take pride as 
you give pleasure, this holiday sea- 
son—hy serving Teacher's Scotch. 


td., Glasgow. 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


(continued) 


PENNY-CATCHER 
Sins: 
Six-year-old Judy Kanthor observed 


that her father, a parking-station owner, 
brought home at night all the peanies he 
had taken in during the day. Last year 
she started saving the day's supply from 
Dad's change pocket. Soon she trans- 


EYES 
Sirs 


‘This is a unique trick of photography — 
myself with four eyes! ‘This picture has 
‘caused a riot of laughs with friends here 


rk ig 


AA 
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ferred her hoard to a large display-size 
soft-drink bottle, Last week her father 
toted the heavy penny-catcher to the bank 
‘and opened an account in Judy's name. 
First deposit: $77.34. 
RALPH AMDURSKY 

Democrat & Chronicle 

Rochester, N. ¥. 


and T thought your readers might like to 
seo it too. T don’t advise looking at it too 
ong or too intently! 

LOUIS MALDONADO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


‘CONTRIBUTION 


Minimum rates for all rights, including resale and reas 


35 per 


photograph. Amateur photographers are weleome as contributors but their work must com 


pete with professio 
Contributions howeve 
eturved uniew aceon 
Tesponsible for safe 

fm approval and. publ 
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ls om an equal basis and will be judged (an 
‘whether professional or amateur will be neither acknowledged nor 

nied by adequate postage, packing and directions. LIV 

ing of same either in its office or in tra 

jon. Address all corres 

Magazine, TIME & 


paid for) as such. Unsolicited 


E will not be 


t. Payment will be tuade only 
indence about contributions to CONTRIBU- 


‘IPE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, 


LIFE’S PICTURES 


‘The young man with a horse (above) 
is Photographer Robert Capa, whose 
amazing pictures of the Spanish Civil 
War appear in the book Death in the 
Making. In spite of his world-wide 
experiences, Capa had never done any 
riding until LIFE sent him to New 
Mexico to photograph an elk hunt (see 
pp. 56-58). For eight days, Capa vir- 
tually lived ona horse. Once, when he 
was racing down a mountain 
icture of a hunter shoot 
horse tried to run awa: 
pa, who has spent most of his 
life photographing European wars, 
sarned to admire the American West, 
ticularly its cowboys. Says het 
They are big, tough and healthy and 
have so much fun at whatever they 
are doing. ‘They don't really give a 
damn what is happening in Europe. 


‘The following list, page by page, shows 
fhe source from which each picture 
in this issue was gathered. Where 
a single page is indebted to several 
sources credit is recorded picture by 
picture (left to right, top to bottom), 
and line by line (lines separated by 
dashes) unless otherwise specities 
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Pres the year that lies ahead, LIFE will extend its program 


of commissioning America's outstanding painters to record for LIFE 


‘on canvas their own interpretations of great scenes from America’s 


recent history... 


LIFE will continue to show its readers the art treasures that lie 
in America's foremost museums as well as the work of contempo- 


rary artists in both North and South America today . . . 


LIFE will investigate the work of “Artists in Residence” (like 
Grant Wood and John Steuart Curry) at American colleges and uni- 
versities—an exciting and important new phase of the American 


scene that has grown up in this country since LIFE began... 


And, during 1940, LIFE will do its best to carry forward its great 
privilege and responsibility of bringing to Americans a new appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of their own American art and of their price- 


less heritage of the world’s great paintings—of all schools and of 


PARAMOUNT’S lyrical, laughable, lovable epic of Lilliput Land 


A Full-Length Cartoon Motion Picture IN TECHNICOLOR! 
Produced by Max Fleischer + Directed by Dave Fleischer 


With the amazing adventure of Jonathan 

Swift's famous character—the shipwrecked Gulliver in 
Lilliput Land as a theme, this grandest of all full 
length cartoon pictures, blends uproarious com- 
edy, charming romance, and heart tingling 

tunes into the most wonderful two hours of 


entertainment the screen has ever known. 


Prince David and Princess Glory are the gayest of 
lovers. King Lite and King Bombo are the most 
amusing of monarchs. Gabby, the town crier, is 
the bravest coward who ever ran away to fight 

again another day. Sneak, Snoop, and 

Snitch, King Bombo’s three spies, are 

such frightful fellows they frighten 

themselves. Twinkle, 

toes isa bird of a 


carrier pigeon. 


Sy, $$ Ana the whole popu- 
cop lation of Lilliput Land 
anee are as wonderful as 
~e~_s the adventures into 
which they lead their 
giant friend, Gulliver ...as won- 
derful as the Leo Robin and 
Ralph Rainger’s grandest hit 
songs, “Faithful Forever,” “Blue- 
birds in the Moonlight,"'"'I Hear 

A Dream,” and a whole quin- 

tet more...as wonderful 

as this most wonderful 

of all screen delights. 


Cgprviant 1, Paramount Picture Ine 
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